








Sarus the Goth: from imperial 
commander to warlord 


JEROEN W.P. WIJNENDAELE 


The genesis of the first western kingdoms in early medieval Europe has often 
been framed as the consequence of barbarian invasions bringing down the 
Roman empire in its western provinces. This article considers a considerably 
more corrosive factor in the breakdown of western imperial structures, i.e. 
the warlordism of its own military personnel, via a case study of the Gothic 
aristocrat Sarus’ micro-politics of mobility. This article will show that Sarus 
is one of the earliest attested cases of men willing to opt out of imperial 
service and use violence to reintegrate themselves later. Re-examining the 
rapidly shifting political circumstances, it will demonstrate that Sarus was 
increasingly forced to move and take independent violent action, together 
with his men, in order to survive. This has major implications for a newly 
developing early medieval European phenomenon: the transformation of 
regular imperial commanders into irregular warlords. 


Warlordism and western Roman history 


In the social sciences, warlords became a central research domain following 
the collapse of the Chinese empire in the early twentieth century." 


* An earlier version of this article was presented at Ghent University during a team meeting of 
the ERC ‘Memory of Empire’ project, where I received helpful responses from my 
colleagues Peter Van Nuffelen and Maria Conterno. I would also like to express my 
gratitude to Julia Hillner for inviting me to the ‘Forced Movement in Late Antiquity’ 
conference in London, where I presented a similar paper and received constructive feedback 
from Ekaterina Nechaeva. This article has profited significantly from comments and 
criticism by the anonymous peer-reviewers of Early Medieval Europe. The final research 
results were made possible thanks to funding generously provided by the Research Council 
of Flanders (‘Fonds Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek Vlaanderen’ = FWO). Last but not least, 
some readers will be happy to hear Peter Heather’s verdict on this paper, during the ‘Forced 
Movement’ conference, as containing ‘nothing he entirely disagreed with’. 

For a summary of the modern debate and the merits of this concept for Roman and early 
medieval History, see J. Rich, “Warlords and the Roman Republic’, in T. Naco del Hoyo 
and F. López-Sánchez (eds), War, Warlords and Interstate Relations in the Ancient 
Mediterranean (Leiden, 2018), pp. 429-51, at pp. 266-9; J.W.P. Wijnendaele, “Warlordism 
and the Disintegration of the Western Roman Army’, in J. Armstrong (ed.), Circum Mare: 
Themes in Ancient Warfare (Leiden, 2016), pp. 185—203, at pp. 186—91. 
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The term was coined to denote imperial generals seizing power in 
peripheral provinces in the wake of the disintegrating central 
government, backed by military forces only loyal to them. The 
phenomenon became notable again after the Cold War, especially in 
central and eastern African countries labelled as ‘failed states’. Recent 
scholarship increasingly sees such agents as ‘non-state politico-military 
actors who have military legitimacy, but little or no political legitimacy’.* 
In other words, their accountability is with the military class and their 
entrance into politics is the result of an evolutionary process within a 
state’s armed forces (usually, but not exclusively, the withering of 
centralized authority). While their power is often maintained via an 
economy of violence, such as the pillaging of local communities falling 
under their sway, this is not done purely for the sake of profiteering but 
rather in the pursuit of their political goals. Even though the term 
‘warlord’ linguistically refers to a single person, one of the most useful 
approaches to the phenomenon is to look beyond warlords as individuals 
and focus instead on warlord-organizations, since it is the organization 
over which an individual holds authority that enables his power base. 
This can be taken one step further by downplaying the territorial aspect 
emphasized in more traditional warlord definitions. Another definition 
of a warlord, which this article adopts, is that of ‘the leader of an armed 
group that uses military power and economic exploitation to maintain 
fiefdoms which are autonomous and independent from the state and 
society ? Therefore, it is first and foremost his military organization, 
rather than his control over a specific territory, that forms the basis of 
a warlord’s authority. Using these approaches from modern conflict 
studies sheds welcome light on the behaviour of a new type of western 
Roman power-broker that emerged at the very end of the fourth 
century.^ 


2 


A. Giustozzi, "The Debate on Warlordism: The Importance of Military Legitimacy’, Crisis 
States Discussion Papers 13 (London, 2005), p. 9. 

? A. Vinci, “Like Worms in the Entrails of a Man”: A Conceptual Analysis of Warlords’, Review 
of African Political Economy 34.112 (2007), pp. 313-31, at p. 328. 

For a survey of the western Roman empire’s general history, see E. Stein, Histoire du bas-empire 
vol. 1, de l'état romain à l'état byzantin, 284—476, ed. and trans. J.-R. Palanque (Amsterdam, 
1968); A. Demandt, Geschichte der Spatantike. Das Römische Reich von Diocletian bis Justinian 
284-565 n. Chr. (Munich, 1998); P. Heather, The Fall of the Roman Empire: A New History of 
Rome and the Barbarians (London, 2005); G. Halsall, Barbarian Migrations and the Roman 
West, 376-568 (Cambridge, 2007); H. Bórm, Westrom. Von Honorius bis Justinianus 
(Stuttgart, 2013); A.D. Lee, From Rome to Byzantium AD 363-565: The Transformation of 
Ancient Rome (Edinburgh, 2013). For Gothic history in particular, see H. Wolfram, History of 
the Goths (Berkeley, 1988); J.H.W.G. Liebeschüetz, Barbarians and Bishops: Army, Church, 
and State in the Age of Arcadius and Chrysostom (Oxford, 1990); P.J. Heather, Goths and 
Romans, AD 332—489 (Oxford, 1991); M. Kulikowski, Romes Gothic Wars: From the Third 
Century to Alaric (Cambridge, 2007); C. Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain d'Occident: 
Rome et les Wisigoths de 382 a 531 (Rennes, 2015). 
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From a different angle, the deterioration of western imperial authority 
has been seen as resulting from the emergence of generalissimos, i.e. 
senior commanders (mostly magistri militum) who gradually assumed 
responsibility for conducting governmental policies on behalf of a 
succession of child-emperors (c. 375—455) This generalissimo concept, 
however, fails to account for an important aspect of western Roman 
military leadership. The generalissimo’s lack of a constitutionally defined 
position created a critical fault line in military authority: what would 
prevent a subordinate officer from professing outward loyalty to the state 
(ie. the emperor and his dynasty) whilst simultaneously trying to bring 
down its generalissimo?® From Honorius’ reign (393-423) onwards, lower- 
ranking western Roman commanders started withdrawing support from 
their superiors, and organizing a new type of armed revolt that was not 
aimed at claiming the purple." These incidents formed part of a distinctive 
pattern of ‘warlordism’. Compared to usurpation, challenging a 
generalissimo was efficient and low-risk: it offered rebellious officers a 
chance of claiming loyalty to the ruling regime even while undermining its 
senior personnel. At worst, a challenger could protect himself from the 
charge of treason; at best, he could become the new generalissimo himself. 
Consequently, generals and officers effectively waged miniature civil wars 
against each other. These methods of opposition, and the acquisition of 
force through private means, ultimately contributed decisively to the 
breakdown of the state’s monopoly on violence. It is in this context that we 
should approach and understand Sarus’ prominence in the history of the 
early fifth-century west. 


Origins 


Sarus first appears in the sources at the time of Stilicho’s campaign 
against Radagaisus. From late 405 to summer 406, the imperial heart 
of Italy was penetrated by this Gothic rex's forces, which numbered in 
the tens of thousands." The situation was particularly grim considering 


> The term has gained prominence through J.M. O'Flynn, Generalissimos of the Western Roman 


Empire (Edmonton, 1983). 
$ J.W.P. Wijnendaele, 'Generalissimos and Warlords in the Late Roman West’, in T. Naco del 
Hoyo and F. López-Sánchez (eds), War, Warlords and Interstate Relations in the Ancient 
Mediterranean (Leiden, 2018), pp. 429-51, at p. 434. 
This process can already be seen in the actions of Gildo in 397-8, see J. W.P. Wijnendaele, “The 
Career and “Revolt” of Gildo, comes et magister utriusque militae per Africam, Latomus 76.2 
(2017), pp. 385-402. 
Addit. ad Prosp. Haun. (marg.), s.a. 405 = Copenhagen Continuation of Prosper: ed. T. 
Mommsen, Chronica Minora 1 (Berlin, 1892-8), pp. 249-339; translation: S. Muhlberger, 
"The Copenhagen Continuation of Prosper: A Translation’, Florilegium 6 (1984), pp. 71-95. 
Oros. VII.37.4 = Orosius: ed. C. Zangemeister, Historiarum Adversum Paganos Libri VII 
(Leipzig, 1889); translation: A.T. Fear, Orosius: Seven Books of History against the Pagans 
(Liverpool, 2010). Zos. V.26.3 = Zosimus: ed. F. Paschoud, Zosime. Histoire Nouvelle (Paris, 
1971-89); translation: R.T. Ridley, Zosimus: New History (Canberra, 1982). 
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Radagaisus’ final defeat was only brought about near Florence; 
an alarming sign that the traditional defensive system had broken 
down.’ The Christian historiographer Orosius credits Sarus and the 
Hunnic leader Uldin with the victory over Radagaisus, but omits Silicho’s 
role in this because of a bias against him."° Jordanes and Marcellinus 
comes copied Orosius’ information, but raised the status of Sarus and 
Uldin to that of ‘kings’ (veges). A few modern scholars have repeated this 
description of Sarus.^ However, there is no proof that he ever held such a 
position. Kingship was a recent concept among the Goths previously 
settled in the Balkans. Alaric was the first to use it, but only did so when 
he found himself without an imperial command, as he did from 400-5 
and 408-10.” Olympiodorus tells us that after Athaulf's murder in 415, 
the latter was succeeded as rex of the Goths in Spain by Sengeric (or 
Sigeric), a brother of Sarus.'* Yet there is no proof Sarus himself ever bore 


this title. Indeed, while Olympiodorus describes Sarus in glowing terms, 
he never refers to him as a ‘king’.” 


? Paulin. V. Amb. 10.50 = Paulinus of Milan: ed. M. Pellegrino, Paolino di Milano, Vita di S. 
Ambrogio (Rome, 1961); translation: F.R. Hoare, Life of Ambrose. The Western Fathers 
(London, 1954); Addit. ad Prosp. Haun. (marg.), s.a. 406. See now J.W.P. Wijnendaele, 
‘Stilicho, Radagaisus and the so-called “Battle of Faesulae” (406 CE)’, Journal of Late 
Antiquity 9.1 (2016), pp. 267—84 for a new revision of this war, but where I omitted the 
significance of the location of Radagaisus’ defeat. Late imperial Italy's defences were 
centred on the Alps and Venetia, with a secondary layer around the great cities of the 
Po Valley, as most recently explored by M. Vannesse, La défense de l'Occident romain 
pendant l'Antiquité tardive: recherches géostratégiques sur l'Italie de 284 à 410 ap. J.-C. 
(Brussels, 2010). The moment an invading army managed to break through this zone, 
the way to all of Italy lay open. For similar observations on the importance of 
Constantine I’s victories over Maxentius’ generals in the Po Valley, and the comparative 
marginal importance of the battle of the Milvius bridge, see M. Kulikowski, “The 
Failure of Roman Arms’, in J. Lipps, C. Machado and P. vom Rummel (eds), The Sack 
of Rome in 410 AD: The Event, its Context and its Impact (Wiesbaden, 2013), pp. 77-86, 
at p. 78. 
Dios 7.37.12. B. Croke, The Chronicle of Marcellinus: A Translation and Commentary (Sydney, 
1995), pp. 68-9; A.T. Fear, Orosius: Seven Books of History against the Pagans (Liverpool, 2010), 
p- 398 (n. 445). 
= Marcell. Com., s.a. 406 (3) = Marcellinus Comes: ed. and trans. B. Croke, The Chronicle of 
Marcellinus: A Translation and Commentary (Sydney, 1995). Jord. Rom. 321 = Jordanes, 
Romana: ed. T. Mommsen, Jordanis Romana et Getica (Berlin, 1882), pp. 3-52. 
Demandt, Geschichte der Spátantike, p. 115; Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, p. 590; Delaplace, La 
fin de l'Empire romain, p. 146. 
3 T.S. Burns, Barbarians within the Gates of Rome: A Study of Roman Military Policy and the 
Barbarians, ca. 375-425 (Bloomington and Indianapolis, 1994), pp. 176-9; Halsall, Barbarian 
Migrations, pp. 202-6; Kulikowski, Rome's Gothic Wars, pp. 167-8, 170-1. 
Olympiod. Fr. 26 (see Appendix) = Olympiodorus, Fragments: ed. and trans. R.C. 
Blockley, The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 2 
(Liverpool, 1983). 
5 Contra J.O. Maenchen-Helfen, The World of the Huns (Berkeley, 1973), p. 196; R.C. Blockley, 
The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 2 (Liverpool, 1983), p. 
217 (n. 57); Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 146. See Appendix. 
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Modern scholars often describe Sarus as a ‘(Visi)Gothic chieftain', 
but while he may have held such leadership among the Goths he 
previously hailed from (though this cannot be attested), from the time 
he entered imperial service, his career became entirely Roman, as had 
those of so many other barbarian magnates before him." Peter Heather 
notes several Gothic leaders, men such as Munderic, Modares, and 
Fravitta, who, when pushed from Gothic society, managed to obtain 
high commands in the Roman army." It is instructive that all of these 
men, including Sarus, remained in imperial service without ever trying 
to reclaim Gothic leadership. The safest thing to be said about Sarus' 
background, therefore, is that he was just a Gothic optimas or 
nobleman.” As I have recently demonstrated, he proved his loyalty and 
worth to the Romans during the final stages of this campaign, ^ and 
this best explains why Stilicho entrusted to him the command of 
another critical campaign in 407. 


Stein, Bas-empire, p. 250; A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social, 
Economic, and Administrative Survey, vol. Y (Oxford, 1964), p. 186; Wolfram, Goths, p. 165; 
R.C. Blockley, “The Dynasty of Theodosius’, in A. Cameron and P. Garnsey (eds), The 
Cambridge Ancient History vol. 13. The Late Empire, A.D. 337—425 (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 11— 
37, at p. 122; W. Goffart, Barbarian Tides: The Migration Age and the Later Roman Empire 
(Philadelphia, 2006), p. 371; Fear, Orosius, p. 398 (n. 445); M.A. McEvoy, Child-Emperor 
Rule in the Late Roman West, AD 367—455 (Oxford, 2013), p. 365. 

One may also note here H. Wolfram's poetic description of Sarus during the Radagasius 
campaign as ‘a Roman Goth [who] defeated the Gothic enemy of Rome in the decisive 
battle’ (The Roman Empire and Its Germanic Peoples (Berkeley, 1997), p. 126). 

? A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale and J. Morris (eds), The Prosopography of the Later Roman 
Empire (hereafter PLRE], 3 vols (Cambridge, 1971-91), vol. 1: ‘Flavius Fravitta’, pp. 372-3; 
"Modares', p. 605; ‘Munderichus’, p. 610. P.J. Heather, “The Creation of the Visigoths’, in 
P. Heather (ed.), The Visigoths from the Migration Period to the Seventh Century: An 
Ethnographic Perspective (San Marino, 1999), pp. 41-92, at p. 63 (n. 29). See also the astute 
comment of Delaplace, La fim de l'Empire romain, p. 105, who regards such men as 
homines novi. 

H. Elton, Warfare in Roman Europe: AD 350—425 (Oxford, 1996), p. 34. E.A. Thompson, “The 
Visigoths from Fritigern to Euric’, Historia 12.1 (1963), pp. 105—26, at p. 112; Jones, Later 
Roman Empire, p. 200; Wolfram, Goths, p. 152; M. Cesa, 'Rómisches Heer und barbarische 
Fóderaten: Bemerkungen zur westrémischen Politik in den Jahren 402-412, Bonner 
Jahrbücher 193 (1993), pp. 203-17, at p. 207 and Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 146 
believe that Sarus entered imperial service after Alaric's retreat from Italy in 402. Wolfram, 
Germanic Peoples, p. 126 similarly speaks of ‘the Sarus Goths who had broken away from 
Alaric' without specifying a point in time. Claud. Bell. Goth. 95-6 = Claudian, Gothic War: 
ed. and trans. M. Platnauer, Claudian, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1922) relates how Alaric was 
deserted by some of his men during this retreat, and it is believed that Sarus may have been 
among these. However, if that was the case, and given Sarus’ high status among the Goths, it 
seems surprising that Claudian does not mention this defection in De Bello Gothico. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems safer to accept that Sarus first entered into imperial service during 
the war against Radagaisus. 

Wijnendaele, ‘Stilicho, Radagaisus’, pp. 274-5. 
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The campaign versus Constantine III 


Stilicho sent Sarus across the Alps against the British usurper Constantine 
III in 407." Here some background is necessary in order to understand 
properly Sarus' role in these events. On the very last day of 406, the 
Rhine frontier was overrun by large war bands of Vandals, Alans, and 
Sueves. In response to the unrest in Gaul, the British army proclaimed 
several successive men as emperor, with Constantine as their final 
choice.** He crossed the Channel and landed at Boulogne with a force 
of probably about 5,000 soldiers.” The exact chronology and itinerary 
of his advance in Gaul is problematic, and needs to be reconstructed 
via his coinage.** During the summer and autumn of 407, he captured 
Trier and Lyon, where he immediately started minting coins. However, 
he had not yet established himself at Arles when Sarus launched the 
imperial counter-offensive.” Sarus defeated a Constantinian field army 
under the magister militum Justinian, and proceeded to besiege the 
usurper at Valence. However, after seven days, he was forced to 
withdraw by a relief force led by Constantine's new magistri militum 
Edobichus and Gerontius. As Sarus retreated over the Alps, he was 


"^ Zos. VLEZ: 

^  PLRE 2: ‘Fl. Claudius Constantinus 21’, pp. 316-17; ‘Gratianus 3’, pp. 518-19; ‘Marcus 2’, pp. 

719-20. Full accounts of Constantine's reign can be found in E. Demougeot, ‘Constantine 

III, L'Empereur d'Arles, in L'Empire Romain et les Barbares d'Occident (IVe-VIIe. siècle) 

(Paris, 1974), pp. 171—213; K. Ehling, ‘Zur Geschichte Constantins III’, Francia 23 (1997), pp. 

rar J.F. Drinkwater, “The Usurpers Constantine III (407—411) and Jovinus (411-413), 

Britannia 29 (1998), pp. 269—98, at pp. 271-875; M. Kulikowski, 'Barbarians in Gaul, 

Usurpers in Britain’, Britannia 31 (2000), pp. 325-45, at pp. 332-41. 

Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, pp. 212-13. 

Drinkwater, ‘Constantine III and Jovinus’, pp. 275-9. 

Demougeot, ‘Constantine IIT, p. 102. Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, pp. 133-4 makes a 

vigorous case for the transfer of the Gallic Praetorian Prefecture’s seat from Trier to Arles before 

the end of the fourth century, given the extensive expansion of its urban site to accommodate 
new buildings and high-ranking families at that time. Given Arles’s importance, Constantine 

III would have been eager to rush onwards and seize it at the earliest occasion during his bid 

for power. 

26 Zos. VI.2.3-6. N. Christie, The Fall of the Western Roman Empire. An Archaeological and 
Historical Perspective (London and New York, 2011), p. 100 misreads Sarus’ position and 
origins by calling him ‘the usurper Constantine’s commander, the Hun Sarus’. E.A. 
Freeman, “The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. A.D. 406—411, English Historical Review 1 
(1886), pp. 53-85, at p. 62 already observed that Valence was the best-fortified and highest- 
located city in the region and this indicates some tactical acumen on Constantine’s behalf. 
The Gallic Chronicle of 452 [hereafter Chron. Gall. 452], 70-1, also reveals that Athaulf 
needed to storm this very same city before crushing Jovinus’ regime: ed. R.W. Burgess, “The 
Gallic Chronicle of 452: A New Critical Edition with a Brief Introduction’, in R.W. 
Mathisen and D. Shanzer (eds), Society and Culture in Late Antique Gaul: Revisiting the 
Sources (Aldershot, 2001); translation: A.C. Murray, From Roman to Merovingian Gaul: A 
Reader (Toronto, 2003). 
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forced to surrender his booty to bacaudae in exchange for safe passage to 
Italy.^7 

The exact date of Sarus’ campaign is hard to establish."^ By the spring 
of 408 Constantine had taken Arles, where he started minting coins in his 
own name.” Thus a Blitzkrieg before Constantine had managed to 
garrison the Alpine passes, could explain how Sarus managed to catch 
the usurper's forces off guard.*° It has been suggested that Sarus’ attack 
on Constantine might have been launched on his own initiative." 
More sinisterly, he has even been described as a predatory figure at this 
point, looting the local population." However, Zosimus makes it quite 
clear that any loot gathered by Sarus was taken from Constantine's 
troops, and there is evidence for at least one occasion where 
Constantines troops had themselves plundered the provincial 
population.” More importantly, there seems no reason to doubt 
Zosimus' statement that Sarus was sent on Stilicho's behalf with some 
sort of official command. The historiographer refers to Sarus at this 
point as otpamydc, a generic term he often uses to denote magistri 
militum of various kinds.** After Radagaisus' defeat, Stilicho was in full 
control of the field army in Italy, and it is hard to imagine how Sarus 


^7 Zos. V1.2.6. Controversy surrounds the exact nature of the bacaudae. See R. Van Dam, 


Leadership and Community in Late Antique Gaul (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1985), pp. 25-56; 
J.F. Drinkwater, “The Bacaudae of Fifth-Century Gaul’, in J.F. Drinkwater and H. Elton 
(eds), Fifib-Century Gaul: A Crisis of Identity? (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 208-17; I.N. Wood, 
"The North-Western Provinces’, in A. Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins and M. Whitby (eds), The 
Cambridge Ancient History vol. 14. Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors (Cambridge, 2000), 
Pp- 497-524, at pp. 502-4. It is reasonable to see them as a collection of war bands or private 
militias raised by local gentry as a matter of self-defence in provinces officially governed but 
no longer defended by the empire. Perhaps the ones that Sarus encountered may have been 
former limitanei previously established in Raetia, who had deserted their station during 
Radagaisus' invasion. 
D. Hoffman, Das SpatromischeBewegungsheer und die Notitia Dignitatum (Düsseldorf, 1969), p. 
94 states it occurred during the summer of 407. C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris, 
1955), p. 49 and Stein, Bas-empire, p. 252 suggest that during the spring of 408 he had gained 
his first successes against Constantine. Cesa, ‘Römisches Heer und barbarische Féderaten’, p. 
208 and Goffart, Barbarian Tides, p. 98 place it ‘in 407'. Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire 
romain, p. 133 surmises either the end of 407 or the beginning of 408. 
Kulikowski, “Barbarians in Gaul’, p. 334 (n. 60). 
McEvoy, Child-Emperor Rule, p. 177 also speaks of ‘a pre-emptive strike’. 
Drinkwater, ‘Constantine III and Jovinus’, p. 277 (n. 63). In similar terms, E.A. Thompson, 
‘The Settlement of the Barbarians in Southern Gaul’, The Journal of Roman Studies 46 
(1956), pp. 65-75 describes Sarus as a ‘renegade Visigoth’ during his campaign against 
Constantine (p. 73). 
J. Harries, Sidonius Apollinaris and the Fall of Rome, AD 407—485 (Oxford, 1994), pp. 57-8. 
Zos. VI.2.4—5. Oros. VII.40.8 describes Constantine's soldiers plundering the fields of Palencia, 
after his defeat of legitimist forces in Spain. 
9^ Zos. VI.2.2. See R.T. Ridley, “The Fourth and Fifth Century Civil and Military Hierarchy in 
Zosimus’, Byzantion 40 (1970), pp. 94-54. 
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could have gone rogue with a force sufficiently large to defeat Justinian’s 

field army.? The very fact that he remained in Stilicho's service after his 
. . fe 6 

retreat from Gaul emphasizes the official nature of Sarus’ mission.’ 


Mutiny against Stilicho 


By the time Sarus returned to Italy, probably during the spring of 408, 
Stilicho’s position had started to deteriorate.” The leader of the 
western government was in the process of squandering his political 
capital over a series of mismanaged situations: his failure to crush 
Constantine IIl; his sudden desire to intervene in the succession of 
the recently deceased eastern emperor Arcadius; and his negotiations 
with Alaric for overdue payment for which senators had to foot the 
bill. In a confused section of his history, Zosimus explains how 
Honorius had wanted to pay a visit to Ravenna against the wishes 
of Stilicho, who then employed Sarus to raise a mutiny near there 
in order to deter the emperor from this intended visit? Zosimus 
says that Sarus commanded a company of men at this time 


Blockley, “Dynasty of Theodosius’, p. 122 rightly remarks that Sarus’ force must have been ‘a 
substantial portion of his [Stilicho’s] available manpower’. 

Exactly which position Sarus held at this time is hard to reconstruct. PLRE 2: ‘Sarus’, p. 978 and 
Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians, p. 213 (n. 27) believe he carried the rank of magister 
militum /equitum] per Gallias for this mission. Yet Zosimus attests a certain Chariobaudes, 
‘commander of legions in those parts’, together with Limenius, praetorian prefect of Gaul, during 
the mutiny at Ticinum in 408 (PLRE 2: ‘Chariobaudes’, p. 283). Given that Gaul was completely 
under Constantine’s control at that time, and that Limenius had to flee from him, it is very 
likely he and Chariobaudes had fled together. Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 216 sees 
Chariobaudes as the temporary successor to Sarus, after the latter's abortive Gallic mission, who 
also retreated in defeat after Sarus. This is very unlikely since no text speaks of a second counter- 
offensive launched by Stilicho against Constantine III. A. Demandt, ‘Magister Militum’, Paulys 
Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschafi, Supplementband XII (Stuttgart, 1970) pp. 
553-790, at p. 641 and Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 147 think Sarus acted as comes [rei 
militaris. Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 361 (n. 122) opts for magister militum vacans. 
Diesner, “Buccellariertum’, p. 327 also prefers the rank of comes and raises the possibility that 
Sarus might not have been just a supporter of Stilicho, but even one of his satellites or buccellarii. 
Given the specific circumstances, and Zosimus use of otpatnydc, I believe it much more likely 
that Sarus was given a temporary generalship as either magister militum vacans or vicarius of Stilicho. 
This date is derived from the fact that Zosimus located Sarus back at Ravenna when the 
imperial court received news of Arcadius death, occurring on 1 May 408 (see Zos. V.30-1). 
W. Lütkenhaus, Constantius III: Studien zu seiner Tätigkeit und Stellung im Westreich 411-421 
(Bonn, 1998), p. 11 remarks, however, that Stilicho can hardly be blamed for Sarus' failure in 
Gaul. 

See now, J. W.P. Wijnendaele, “Dagli altari alla polvere." — Alaric, Constantine III, and the 
Downfall of Stilicho’, Journal of Ancient History 6.2 (2018), pp. 260-77. 

Zos. V.30.3. 
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(oxípovc Bappápov ńyoúuevos), but his language does not allow us 
to understand what exactly is meant by this.*° However, there is no 
reason why these soldiers could not have simply been Saru’ own 
retainers. Stilicho had completely lost control over events at this 
stage. After hearing news of the massacre at Ticinum, he convened a 
meeting of his barbarian officers, most of whom remained loyal to 
him and obeyed his instructions to keep calm for the moment. The 
exception was Sarus, who suddenly decided to kill Stilicho’s Hunnic 
guard and to take captive his baggage train." Sarus’ attack on 
Stilicho’s Huns has rarely been explained in any detail.** Several 
scholars believe that after his killing of Stilicho’s bodyguard, Sarus 
remained in Honorius service or swiftly re-joined his side.” 
However, this is unlikely. We must consider the aftermath of 
Stilicho’s execution, when he was branded an enemy of the state, his 
associates condemned, and their families slaughtered in the cities.^* 
In such political and social turmoil, Sarus and his followers basically 
found themselves stranded between Scylla and Charybdis." The 
majority of Stilicho’s barbarian auxiliaries defected to Alaric in 
Noricum, but this was impossible for Sarus’ men given their patron’s 
feud with Athaulf. 
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H.-J. Diesner, ‘Das Buccellariertum von Stilicho und Sarus bis auf Aëtius (454—455), Klio 64 
(1972), pp. 321-50, at pp. 329-30 calls him ‘Kommandant der (barbarischen) Truppen in 
Ravenna'. Yet we do not know of any office in Ravenna correlating to such a description. 
Zos. V.34.1. 
Wolfram, Goths, p. 154 (n. 240) sees this slaughter as the cause of the blood feud between Sarus 
and Athaulf, since the latter commanded Huns in Pannonia. This seems at best far-fetched. 
Huns fought on both sides of this conflict. In fact, during Olympius’ domination of 
Honorius’ court, the government in Italy obtained a rare victory over Athaulf 's Goths by 
employing three hundred Huns against them (Zos. V.45.6). 
$ J.B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to the Death of 
Justinian, vol. y (London, 1923), p. 174; S.I. Oost, Galla Placidia Augusta: A Biographical 
Essay (Chicago, 1968), p. 87; Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, p. 213. Blockley, “Dynasty of 
Theodosius’, p. 125 states that 'Sarus and his followers remained aloof but ready to assist 
Honorius, if invited.’ Considering further evidence provided by eastern Roman 
historiographers, as shall be discussed, that statement cannot be correct. 
*^ CTh IX.42.21-2 = Codex Theodosianus: ed. T. Mommsen and P. Meyer, Theodosiani libri xvi 
cum constitutionibus Sirmondianis (Berlin, 1905); translation: C. Pharr, The Theodosian Code 
(Princeton, 1952). Zos. V.35.5-6. 
Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 148 believes that Sarus’ attack on Stilicho’s Huns was 
part of a coup by which he hoped to re-enter Honorius' service and ultimately replace the 
disgraced supreme commander. Yet this leaves unexplained why Sarus limited himself to the 
bodyguards and did not push further to have Stilicho killed as well, given the latter's 
vulnerability at this stage. 
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Most scholars who mention Sarus’ attack on Stilicho focus upon the 
elimination of the Huns, and neglect the fact that he also ran off with 
Stilicho’s baggage train.*° However, the baggage train had probably 
been Sarus’ main target all along, since this would have compensated 
for the loss of the war booty from his campaign against Constantine 
II.4 As their patron, Sarus needed to provide for his men if he 
wished to maintain their support. Sarus' men are the only case of an 
armed following in Zosimus' history, fitting the description of the 
buccellarii by Olympiodorus — Zosimus’ main source for the events 
during and after Stilicho’s downfall. Throughout the fifth century, 
these were usually small companies of elite soldiers, mostly 
numbering a few hundred men, and primarily serving as bodyguards 
and retainers to high-ranking commanders (and a few select civilian 
officials). They were armed and equipped by the state, but paid 
and provided for by their commander — thus generating a client— 
patron relationship in the process. When such a patron collided with 
the state, his men often followed suit. When that patron fell, his 
retainers were usually violently hunted down. It has to be stated that 
the provenance of Sarus’ buccellarii is unknown; they could have 
been part of Radagaisus’ optimates who had surrendered with their 
retinues to Stilicho, but as Imperial commander Sarus may also have 
recruited additional soldiers)? More significantly, what we see 
happening here in the case of Sarus is the first recorded instance in 
the late imperial west of a general surviving outside the legitimate 
framework by relying solely on his retainers.’ As soon as he had 


^* E. Demougeot, De l'unité à la division de l'Empire romain, 395—410: essai sur le gouvernement 


imperial (Paris, 1951), p. 424; Wolfram, Goths, p. 154; Wolfram, Germanic Peoples, p. 98; 
Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 218; Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, p. 213; Delaplace, 
La fin de l'Empire romain, pp. 147-8. Diesner, “Buccellariertum’, p. 331 is an exception. S. 
Williams and G. Friell, Theodosius. The Empire at Bay (New Haven, 1994), p. 137 make the 
peculiar statement that at the time of Stilicho’s execution, “even his Hunnic bodyguard was 
not to offer resistance'. This is technically true since they were already dead. 

47 Zos. Vl2.4—5. 

4 Liebeschüetz, Barbarians and Bishops, p. 44 (n. 113). Olympiodorus is the earliest author to note 

the existence and evolution of the buccellarii (Olympiod. Fr. 7.4, Fr. 12). 

On the nature of late imperial retainers and the relationship with their contractor, see Diesner, 

‘Buccellariertum’; J.H.W.G. Liebeschüetz, ‘Generals, Federates and Buccellarii in Roman 

Armies around AD 400’, in P. Freeman and D. Kennedy (eds), The Defence of the Roman and 

Byzantine East: Proceedings of a Colloquium held at the University of Sheffield in April 1986, 

vol. 2 (Oxford, 1986), pp. 463-74; O. Schmitt, “Die Buccellarii: eine Studie zum 

militärischen Gefolgschaftswesen in der Spatantike’, Tyche 9 (1994), pp. 147-74; N. Lenski, 

"Schiavi armata e formazione di escerciti privati nel mondo tardoantico’, in G. Urso (ed.), 

Ordine e sovversione nel mondo greco e romano (Pisa, 2009), pp. 146—75. 

For the surrender of Radagaisus’ warrior elites, see Olympiod. Fr. 9. Note that Olympiodorus 

specifically mentions that buccellarii were original Roman soldiers, but during Honorius reign 

Goths were also enlisted (Olympiod. Fr. 7.4). 

Diesner, “Buccellariertum’, p. 335. 
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guaranteed their welfare, Sarus could permit himself to ‘retire and 
await the outcome of events.” 


Sarus’ position during Alaric's conflict with Honorius 


As will be demonstrated, Sarus remained an independent agent in Italy for 
nearly two years between Stilicho's fall from grace and the deposition of 
Alarics puppet-emperor Attalus. The pogroms following Stilicho’s 
execution caused the defection of thousands of barbarian auxiliaries who 
found a safe haven in Noricum with Alaric.” When Honorius 
government rebuffed Alaric's requests for peace and compensation, he 
then marched into Italy with his forces. He bypassed Ravenna and laid 
siege to Rome during the winter of 408-9.°* He cut the city's grain 
supply, and the looming threat of famine forced the senate to negotiate 
an agreement. In return for huge sums of gold, silver, silk, spices and a 
great number of slaves, Alaric withdrew his forces to Tuscany while 
arranging a meeting with imperial representatives near Rimini in the 
spring of 409. Alaric mainly used Rome as a tool to pressure Honorius 
court into negotiations. When his terms were refused, he marched on 
Rome again and commenced a second ‘siege’, or rather he provided a 
show of strength near the city to intimidate the senate. In collaboration 
with Alaric, it crowned the city prefect, Priscus Attalus, as emperor in 
December 409.? Attalus duly appointed Alaric as his supreme 
commander, and together they tried to bring the cities of northern Italy 
into their fold during the first half of 410. 

Zosimus explicitly criticizes Honorius for not appointing Sarus as 
magister militum and using him against Alaric during his first march 
against Rome.’ His soldiers were the exception among the barbarian 
recruits, for they did not join Alaric after Olympius pogroms.” The 
reason for this is probably nothing more than their patron's feud with 
Alaric and Athaulf. Instead, as Zosimus reveals when describing the 
events of 410, Sarus and some of his supporters remained bystanders at 
Picenum, until events finally forced them to choose a side, reluctant 
though they obviously were to do so: 


Zos. V.34.1. 

5$ Zos. V.35.5-6. 

On these events, see J.F. Matthews, Western Aristocracies and Imperial Court AD 364—425 
(Oxford, 1975), pp. 284-306; Burns, Barbarians at the Gate, pp. 224-46; Kulikowski, Rome 
Gothic Wars, pp. 173-7. 

5  PLRE 2: ‘Priscus Attalus 2’, pp. 180-1. 

6 Zos. V.36.2-3. 

Stein, Bas-empire, p. 255. Diesner, “Buccellariertum’, p. 331 claims that Sarus could have joined 
either Honorius or Alaric once he became an independent agent after Stilicho’s fall from grace, 
but this ignores the feud between the two Gothic leaders. 
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Sarus with a few barbarians was in Picenum, allied to neither the 
emperor Honorius nor Alaric, when Athaulf, who had a grudge 
against him because of some previous estrangement, arrived with his 
whole army where Sarus happened to be. When he knew of his 
advance, thinking he was unable to match him with the mere 300 
men he had, he decided to flee to Honorius and assist him in the 
war against Alaric. (Zosimus VL13.2)? 


Zosimus mentions Picenum only one other time, and then only in 
passing, when describing Alaric's first march on Rome in 408.? It was 
a region largely untouched by the string of sieges and skirmishes 
between Alaric's Goths and Honorius' forces. It is probable that Sarus 
held sway over this region and supported his warriors from the land. 
That Picenum was affected direly by this warlordship can be deduced 
from the Theodosian Code. One law reveals that Picenum was one of 
the regions whose taxes, in 412, needed to be remitted by four-fifths.°° 
Again in 418, Picenum's tax assessment was reduced by another 
seventh. This second law explicitly states that similar remissions for 
Campania were necessary due to ‘devastation by the incursion of the 
enemy’.”” However, while Campania had been hit hard by the passing 
of Alaric’s forces, it was Sarus and his men who were probably 
responsible for the gravest destruction in Picenum.? Jill Harries's 
description of Sarus’ campaign in Gaul, where she believes he 
maintained the loyalty of his retainers through plundering the local 
population, is probably more accurate for his sojourn in this Italian 
region.°* 

Yet this state of brigandage could not be maintained indefinitely. When 
Athaulf and his numerically superior army caught up with Sarus, the latter 
saw no alternative but to head towards Ravenna in the hope of striking 
some alliance with imperial forces against a common enemy.? Herwig 


5 Yápovu petà Bappapov evapWyrttav £v TO Thunve diatptBovtoc kai [fyte Ovopto TO 


Baotrei ute AAaptyo npoosuévov, dSvopEevOcs Éyov npóc adTOV AtáovAqoc EK TLVOG 
npoXapobonc GAAOTPLOT TOG énéyetoi navotpatiğ toig tómoig v oig TOV Xápov 
cuvépouvev £ivat- TONTNS aioðóuevoç THS Epddov, npóc u&ynv TE üpkéostv obk oinÜeic 
uóvov GTO Tplakoot@V ovvóvtov åvõpõv, Éyvo SpapEiv npóc Ovópiov kovovou 
Tod npóg AAdpiyov noAépov. Translation: Ridley, Zosimus, p. 131. 

9? Zos. V.37. 

9" CTh XL38.7. 

& CTh XIL28.1. 

9? C, Pharr, The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondinian Constitutions (Princeton, 1952), 

p. 320 (n. 39) rightly interprets this as Alaric's Gothic army. 

F. Paschoud, Zosime. Histoire Nouvelle, 3 vols (Paris, 1971-1989), in III.2 (1989), p. 67. 

Harries, Sidonius, p. 58. 

B. Baldwin, ‘Olympiodoros of Thebes’, L'Antiquité Classique 49 (1980), pp. 212-31, at p. 222 

remarks that in Olympiodorus’ fragmentary history, Sarus is ‘highly commended for his 

military skills and heroics, always against numerically greater odds'. In fact, this is only true 

for the two Olympiodoran fragments Baldwin cites. 
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Wolfram notes that if Athaulf was engaged in a private war with Sarus, 
while Alaric was negotiating with Honorius near Ravenna, 
communication cannot have been great.°° However, this would only 
have been potentially disruptive for negotiations if Sarus’ service had 
already been recognized and accepted by Honorius. If this was not the 
case, then Athaulf could have conducted his private war against Sarus 
without affecting the larger diplomatic efforts between the Goths and 
the empire. Indeed, a careful reading of Olympiodorus, Sozomen and 
Philostorgius suggests that Sarus re-aligned himself with Honorius only 
immediately prior to his final negotiations with Alaric.°” 


He [Alaric] did these things [deposing Attalus and sacking Rome] for 
the above-mentioned reasons and because the Romans had made 
Sarus their ally on account of his hostility towards Alaric. Sarus was 
himself a Goth and commanded a small force of followers (about 
two or three hundred men) and, besides, he was an heroic man and 
invincible in battle. Thus the Romans made Alaric their relentless 
foe. (Olympiodorus Fr. 6)9* 


A certain Sarus, a barbarian by birth and a highly skilled commander 
whose followers, though numbering only about three hundred, were 
all loyal and first-rate soldiers, was suspected by Alaric because of an 
old enmity. He, thinking that it would not be to his advantage if 
the Romans and Goths made a treaty, suddenly launched an 
attack with his own men and killed some of the barbarians. 
(Sozomen IX.9.2—3)9? 


But Sarus, whom Honorius had appointed general after Stilicho, beat 
him in battle, and chased him from Ravenna . . . After that, Alaric 
returned to Ravenna and offered a truce but was rebuffed by the 


66 Wolfram, Goths, p. 158. 

57 Olympiod. Fr. 6. Sozom. IX.9.2-3 = Sozomenos, Church History: ed. J. Bidez, Sozomenus 
Kirchengeschichte (Berlin, 1995). Philost. HE XII.3 = Philostorgius, Church History: ed. J. 
Bidez, Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte (Berlin, 1972). 

£npáy0r dé adTH tadta tá te Tag nposipnuévac aittac, xai dti Zápov, koi adtdov L'ót0ov 
6vta, K ai MATPous u&v OAtyov énápyovta (&ypi yàp o' Tj koi T aot ó AXaóc E€eTEtvETo) 
Aoc 62 fipotkóv tiva Kai £v UdYaIG åkatayóviotov, Todtov óu Popoiot Htaiptoavto 
dt £yO0pac AAapiy@ óvra, &onovóov £y0póv AXápurov £novfjcavto. Translation: Blockley, 
Fragmentary Classicising Historians, p. 159. 

Xápog dé tig Báppapoc tò yévoc, eig Gkpov dé TH MOAELIA NOKNLEVOSG, ài tpuikootouc 
uóvoug nepi aùtòv £yov mávrag £0voug Koi dpíotouc, tmomtog ðv AAapüyo Out 
mpotépov é0pav, édoyloato uù ovvotcew abt tàs petasd "Popatov xai DU ór0ov 
onovóác, Kai éGanívng peta tov ió(ov nedov üvoipei tivas Tov pappBápov. 
Translation: Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians, p. 169. 
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Sarus just mentioned, who said that someone liable to punishment for 
his recklessness was not worthy to be taken into friendship. 
(Philostorgius HE XII.3)”° 


One should note here that Philostorgius, Sozomen, and the 
aforementioned Zosimus, all based their description of these events 
on Olympiodorus, though that does not mean each of them simply 
copied Olympiodorus verbatim — they all had their own agendas and 
reasons to re-sculpt the material in their own vision." Hence one 
should start from the Photian epitome of the original material and 
see how the various authors diverge. To note the starkest difference, 
only Sozomen explicitly attributes the final disruption of negotiations 
to Sarus playing cavalier seul. To do so absolves the imperial court 
of any culpability regarding Rome's sack. It should be noted here as 
well that the representation of Sarus is only consistently negative in 
Sozomen's work." Placing all agency on Sarus for the botched-up 
peace talks, and hence the onus, could nudge an unassuming reader 
towards tried and true tropes of barbarian perfidy. Yet one has to 
observe that in the surviving Photian fragments of Olympiodorus’ 
work, the most negatively portrayed characters are usually those 
directly connected to the western court (e.g. Honorius or 
Constantius (III)).? A remarkable positive image from Sarus emerges 


79 


Xápog Sf, bo peta Utektyova tv otpotnyuw]v àpynv Ovoptou dedaxdtoc sixev, 
ovpparwv Adaptyo, Kpatei tÅ uáyn Kai tis PaBévvng anodidKet. . . Metà todto npóc 
'PaBevvav 6 AdA&piyosg énaveA0ov Kai omovóüg npotsívov, DIO Tod nposipnuévou 
Owkpoto0n Xápov, papévov tov ikac dgethovta t&v TtoAuNSEvtwv pur] dv GEtov siva 
idos ovvrátteo0at. Translation: Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians, pp. 167, 169. 
The most significant difference between these three authors is naturally their religious 
alignment, with Philostorgius being an adherent of ‘Arian’ (or to be more precise, 
homoiousian) Christianity, Sozomen a Nicene Christian, and Zosimus a traditional 
polytheist. On these different authors and their historiographical aims, see Paschoud, Zosime. 
Histoire Nouvelle; A. Gillett, "The Date and Circumstances of Olympiodorus of Thebes’, 
Traditio 48 (1993), pp. 1-29; J.H.W.G. Liebeschiietz, ‘Pagan Historiography and the Decline 
of the Empire’, in G. Marasco (ed.), Greek and Roman Historiography in Late Antiquity. 
Fourth to Sixth Century A.D. (Leiden, 2003), pp. 177—218; A. Baldini, Ricerche di tarda 
storiografia (da Olimpiodoro di Tebe) (Bologna, 2004); P. Van Nuffelen, Un héritage de paix 
et de piété: Etude sur les Histoires ecclésiastiques de Socrate et de Sozoméne (Leuven, 2004); P.R. 
Amidon,  Philostorgius: Church History (Leiden, 2010); D. Woods, ‘Late Antique 
Historiography: A Brief History of Time’, in P. Rousseau (ed.), A Companion to Late 
Antiquity (Chichester, 2009), pp. 357-75 D. Meyer (ed.), Philostorge et lhistoriographie de 
l'Antiquité tardive / Philostorg im Kontext der spátantiken Geschichtsschreibung (Stuttgart, 2011); 
P. Van Nuffelen, ‘Olympiodorus of Thebes and Eastern Triumphalism’, in C. Kelly (ed.), 
Theodosius II and His Age (Cambridge, 2013), pp. 130-52. 

See also n. 94. 

See now Van Nuffelen, ‘Olympiodoros of Thebes’. 
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when grouping all the Greek traditions together, which should 
encourage us to reconsider the episode of Sarus’ confrontation of 
Alaric from a wider framework."* 

On the most basic interpretation, Sarus came upon Alaric’s party at 
Ravenna, attacked it, and so destroyed any immediate chance of a 
peaceful settlement between Alaric and Honorius. John Matthews and 
François Paschoud interpret Sarus’ attack on Alaric as a chance 
consequence of his general retreat from Picenum, something that he 
did on his own initiative before entering imperial service.” However, it 
is just as likely that he did so as his first action within imperial service. 
Here one needs to recall that it had been a recurring tactic of imperial 
authorities in the fourth century to kidnap or even assassinate barbarian 
leaders during ‘peaceful’ diplomatic encounters.” It is plausible, 
therefore, that when Sarus fled Picenum with his men under pressure 
from Athaulf, he sought sanctuary with Honorius in Ravenna, who 
then decided to use him to stage some form of ambush against Alaric 
during the final negotiations.” One recent commentator even believes 
that Sarus was made magister militum on this occasion." This is not 
impossible, but is ultimately based on Philistorgius’ testimony, who 
positively inflates Sarus’ role as ‘successor of Stilicho' and even 
describes his raid as a proper battle in which Alaric was beaten. More 


74 Baldwin, ‘Olympiodoros’, p. 222 has highlighted the fact that, together with the later comes 
Africae Bonifatius (Olympiod. Fr. 40), Sarus is the only character in the surviving fragments 
to be hailed as ‘heroic’ (fjpotkóv) (Olympiod. Fr. 18). Zosimus also describes him, prior to 
his assault on Stilicho’s Hunnic guard, as ‘pre-eminent among the allies for his strength and 
reputation’ (G@patog pHpy Kai a€idoet TOV GAA@V conpéyov npo£yov) (Zos. V.34.1). 
Even the otherwise hostile Sozomen regards Sarus as a ‘highly skilled commander’ (ig ákpov 
TO MOAEMIA NoKnpévoc) (Soz. IX.9.3). It should also be observed that the western tradition 
has equally spared Sarus’ reputation. Orosius only mentions him during the campaign 
against Radagaisus, but credits him as co-architect of the victory, and never includes him in 
his famous catalogue of tyrannorum uel inoboedientium ducum (Oros. VII.42.15). Similarly, 
Jordanes copied Orosius information on his triumphant participation in the war against 
Radaigasus in his Romana, but did not mention his conflicts with Alaric and Athaulf in his 
Getica. The latter may stem from his teleological vision of a straightforward dynastic Gothic 
succession, in which Sarus would have been quite awkward to situate. 

Matthews, Western Aristocracies, pp. 96-7; Paschoud, Zosime, p. 67. 

Famous examples are the successful capture of the Alamannic rex Vadomarius (Amm. XXI.4.3— 
6 = Ammianus Marcellinus: ed. and trans. J.C. Rolfe, Res Gestae:Ammianus Marcellinus, 3 vols 
(London, 1939)); the unsuccessful attempt to apprehend the Gothic leader Fritigern (Amm. 
XXX1.5.5-8); and the assassination of the Quadi leader Gabinus (Amm. XXIX.6.5-6). On 
this, see M. Humphries, ‘International Relations’, in P. Sabin, H. Van Wees and M. Whitby 
(eds), The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Warfare, vol. 2. From the Late Republic to 
the Late Empire (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 235-69, at p. 247; A.D. Lee, ‘Abduction and 
Assassination: The Clandestine Face of Roman Diplomacy in Late Antiquity’, International 
History Review 31 (2009), pp. 1-23. 

77 E. James, Europes Barbarians, AD 200—600 (Harlow, 2009), p. 57 states elliptically that Alaric 
‘was attacked by Honorius's troops’. This suggests that Sarus was officially in Honorius’ service, 
but is not clarified. 

Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 149. 
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outlandishly, after this Philostorgius imagines Alaric crawling back to the 
court with his tail between legs and asking for peace, only to be rebuffed 
again by Sarus.? It is safer to follow the Photian epitome of 
Olympiodorus as the least contaminated tradition of the original 
source, which simply states that Honorius had allied himself again with 
Sarus and that there was only one encounter between Sarus and Alaric. 
Sarus had essentially sought asylum at Ravenna during his flight from 
Athaulf and was hardly in a position to request the highest military 
rank possible. The imperial court may very well have regarded Sarus 
with suspicion given his modus operandi of the past two years. More 
likely, they would first have required him to prove his worth by 
eliminating Alaric, before granting him again a senior command. This 
ambush failed, and convinced a furious Alaric that a show of strength 
was required, if not to punish the imperial government for its 
treachery, then to force it to take him more seriously in future. The 
result was the sack of Rome. 


Desertion and death 


Sarus remained in Honorius' service after the sack of Rome, and was still 
part of the dynastic camp when the new magister peditum praesentalis 
Constantius (III) started to assert his authority over the western court 
in 410.?^ At the same time, Sarus was once more overlooked for a 
major command. When Constantius set out to Gaul in 411 in order 
finally to suppress Constantine III, he was assisted by the otherwise 
unknown Ulfila as magister equitum." Shortly after Constantine III had 
been defeated, a new Gallic usurper was proclaimed at Mainz, Jovinus, 
a local aristocrat who established a regime centred on the Rhine and 
Rhone axis in eastern Gaul.** Honorius’ generals retreated to Italy once 
more, where Sarus was still present at Ravenna. 

Despite all his experience, Sarus had not been given any share in the 
command of this campaign. This suggests that, for whatever reason, 


7? Philost. HE. XIL3. 

8° PLRE 2: ‘Fl. Constantius 17’, pp. 321-5; Lütkenhaus, Constantius III, pp. 17-38; McEvoy, Child- 
Emperor Rule, pp. 197-200. 

Demandt, ‘Magister Militum’, pp. 638-9, followed with caution by O'Flynn, Generalissimos, p. 
64 (n. 8), postulates that all three commanders could have been magistri militum, with Sarus 
being magister equitum praesentalis. However, Demandt uses Philostorgius as evidence for 
Sarus’ appointment to the rank of magister militum while this source can hardly be correct, 
as previously discussed. More likely, Ulfila was Constantius’ magister equitum praesentalis 
while the Gallic magisterium remained suspended. 

PLRE 2: 'lovinus 2’, pp. 621-2. On Jovinus, see R. Scharf, ‘Jovinus-Kaiser in Gallien’, Francia 
20 (1993), pp. 1-13; Drinkwater, “Constantine III and Jovinus’, pp. 287-90. The extent of 
Jovinus' power can be traced through his coinage which was struck at Trier, Lyon and Arles, 
but did not reach much further. 
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but perhaps because of his failure to eliminate Alaric, Honorius 
government still did not trust him enough to award him a senior post. 
Sometime shortly afterwards, he and a small group of supporters were 
captured and killed while allegedly trying to defect to Jovinus, not by 
loyalist troops, but by some who had already joined Jovinus: 


Sarus, too, was on his way to join Jovinus, but Athaulf, when he 
learned this, went out to meet him with an army of ten thousand 
men. Although Sarus had with him only eighteen or twenty men, he 
performed heroic deeds remarkable to recount, and was only with 
difficulty captured alive with lassoes and later put to death. Sarus 
had left Honorius because when  Belleridus, his attendant 
[domestikos], had been killed, the Emperor neither explained the 
death nor punished the murder. (Olympiodorus Fr. 18)? 


It has been suggested that Sarus tried to defect to Jovinus because he 
was inspired by the usurper’s readiness to recruit Athaulf and his 
Goths.** Given the running feud between the two Gothic leaders, this 
seems unlikely. In fact there is no good reason to doubt 
Olympiodorus explanation above, that Sarus deserted Honorius 
because the emperor had failed to investigate the death of his 
domesticus Belleridus.5 But why was this? It is not unreasonable to 
assume that the emperor failed to act because someone of greater rank 
and influence than Sarus was able to persuade him not to do so. It is 
possible that this same person had even deliberately plotted the death 
of Belleridus, not necessarily because of something that he himself had 
done, but so as to try and provoke Sarus into doing something rash, 
which is exactly what he did. Constantius seems to have managed to 
arrange the removal of several potential threats to his position, such as 
the magister equitum Allobich, executed for allegedly plotting with 
Constantine III,°° and Olympius, who was clubbed to death on 
Constantius’ specific orders in retribution for Stilicho’s death." 


Kai Lapog dé £ÉnugAAe mpdc lofivov mapayevéoOar- GAM’ AdaodAgos tobto paðòv 
npoùtavtTiáýer yáðes déka OVVERAYOHEVOS OTPATLÓNV, éyovtt Gvdpac x epi avtov 
Xápo Okvokat8eka ij Kai eikootw. bv Epya jpolkà. Kai Onop.&cot éo émis uevov 
pólis oókKotg ECHypyoav, Kai Botepov àvatpobot. Xápog © ùv ümrootág Ovoptou öt 
BeAAep(óov, Og fv abt dSougotikoc, — &voipeO0fvtog obócig Aóyog TH Paouet tfj; 
üvoipíoeoG o00& Tod qóvou yivetar siompagic. Translation: Blockley, Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians, p. 183. 

Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 256. 

Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, pp. 149-50 reads this passage as Honorius having ordered 
Belleridus’ murder, but this is not what Olympiodorus says. 

Olympiod. Fr. 15.1; Sozom. IX.12.4-6. 

*  Olympiod. Fr. 8.2; Philost. HE XIL.1. 
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Similarly, Constantius also provoked the rebellion of the comes Africae 
Heraclianus in 413, which was rapidly suppressed." It is possible, 
therefore, that he plotted the murder of Belleridus specifically to 
destroy Sarus. 

In contrast to Stilicho, who could appoint his own men to various 
high offices due to the power vacuum after the battle of the Frigidus in 
394, Constantius violently brought down individuals who could 
prevent him from establishing his supremacy as generalissimo. 
Belleridus murder was nothing but a blatant assault on Sarus’ 
authority (especially if Ulfila had also been poached away by 
Constantius). As their patron, Sarus was obliged to secure the welfare 
of his retainers. That one of them could be murdered by an 
untouchable assassin inside the imperial capital probably destabilized 
his patronage. Sarus, denied a proper office as magister militum, having 
one of his personal retainers murdered, and perhaps also fearing for his 
own life, saw no other alternative but to seek refuge with a different 
emperor. Though extremely limited in manpower, he had something 
else to offer to Jovinus: himself. By 412, Sarus was the sole western 
Imperial general of repute to survive from Stilicho’s day.?? 

While Sarus had not played the same prominent role in Stilicho’s 
downfall as had Olympius, his murder of Stilicho’s Hunnic guards was 
well known. More importantly, Sarus had more military experience 
than the hitherto unknown Constantius. Relevant here also is the 
origin of Constantius’ colleague Ulfila. Had he been one of Sarus’ own 
Gothic supporters? We know next to nothing about Ulfila, except for 
his participation in the campaign against Constantine IIL?? The fact 
that Sarus left Ravenna with only eighteen or twenty of the several 
hundred retainers he had originally mustered during his showdown 
with Alaric is important here.” He had clearly lost these somehow, and 


88 SI. Oost, ‘The Revolt of Heraclian’, Classical Philology 61 (1966), pp. 236-42; G. Gaggero, 


"Aspetti politici e sociale della rivolta di Eracliano’, L'Africa romana 8 (1991), pp. 213-20; J.W. 
P. Wijnendaele, “The Manufacture of Heraclianus’ Usurpation’, Phoenix 71.2 (2017), pp. 138— 
56. 

Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 245 attributes such a description to Alaric after the sack of 
Rome in 410. Alaric was indeed a Roman officer at the battle of the Frigidus, and magister 
militum in the Illyrian provinces between 398—400 (in eastern Roman service) and 402/405—7 
(in western Roman service). 

Thompson, “The Visigoths’, p. 44 suggests he might have been one of the Gothic optimates who 
abandoned Alaric during his retreat from Italy in 402. But just as the case of Sarus himself, this 
is almost impossible to attest. 

Despite Olympiodorus’ precise numbers, Maenchen-Helfen, World of the Huns, p. 459 
erroneously speaks of twenty-eight retainers. Similarly, Wolfram, Goths, p. 442 (n. 304) states 
that Sarus had ‘in 412/413 only thirteen’ of them. 
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one possibility is that they had transferred their loyalty to Ulfila, and that 
Constantius had contrived at the promotion of Ulfila with precisely this 
aim in mind, to split the supporters of Sarus.?* I propose, therefore, that 
Sarus did not desert Honorius’ court because he was eager to enter in a 
competition for Gothic leadership with Athaulf, but because he knew 
that Constantius was engineering his downfall?? Finally, Sozomen 
names Sarus among those who were killed for plotting against 
Honorius, and it is possible that it was some charge such as this that 
had driven Sarus to attempt to defect in the way that he did.?* 


Conclusion 


Modern scholars have delivered a variety of verdicts on Sarus and his 
men, at best usually implying a devil-may-care attitude vis-à-vis the 
state. In most cases, these labels are only justified for the two years 
between Stilicho's execution and Alaric's final breach with Honorius. 
Yet one could regard him as loyal to the empire during the early phase 
of his career. Sarus simply had the misfortune to be serving under 
Stilicho, when the latter came under suspicion and was then executed, 


?* This tactic was most successfully employed by Stilicho in 398 when he appointed Mascezel, 


brother of the rebellious magister utriusque militiae per Africam Gildo, to lead a campaign 
and vanquish the latter (Claud. Gild. 393-8 = Claudian, The War against Gildo: ed. and 
trans. M. Platnauer, Claudian, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1922); Oros. VII.36.4). Mascezel managed 
to persuade a significant number of Gildo's men to switch sides prior to their confrontation 
at the battle of the Ardalio River. The court of Valentinian III also attempted to lure away 
the unnamed father of the future emperor Majorian, then Aétius' financial officer, from the 
latter's service with the promise of a consulship (Sid. Apo. Carm. 5, 116-25 = Sidonius 
Appolinaris. Poems: ed. and trans. W.B. Anderson, Sidonius: Poems and Letters, vol. 1 
(Cambridge, 1936)). After Aétius’ murder, his former officer Majorian was specifically recalled 
to the court in order to reconcile the deceased general’s retainers (Sid. Apo. Carm. 5, 306-8). 
If Ulfila had indeed risen from Sarus’ ranks, then we have to allow for the possibility that a 
substantial number of Sarus’ men may also have been instructed to join Constantius’ 
campaign to crush Constantine III in 411. 

Contra Wolfram, Goths, p. 166; P. Rousseau, ‘Visigothic Migration and Settlement 376—418: 
Some Excluded Hypotheses’, Historia 41 (1992), pp. 345-61, at pp. 356-7; Heather, Fall of the 
Roman Empire, p. 474. 

Sozom. [X.15.3. 

Diesner, “Buccelariertum’, p. 327; Maenchen-Helfen, World of the Huns, p. 196 and Delaplace, 
La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 146 call him a condottiere. Wolfram, Goths, p. 158 speaks of his 
Gothic retainers as ‘desperados’ during their surprise attack on Alaric. Thompson, “The 
Visigoths’, p. 45 and E.A. Thompson, Romans and Barbarians: The Decline of the Western 
Empire (Wisconsin, 1982), p. 324 denounce him as a "freebooter' whose ‘treacherous character 
would reveal that his loss was a slight one’. Harries, Sidonius, pp. 58, 61 denounces Sarus 
equally scathingly as an ‘opportunistic wanderer’ and a man whose ‘shifting allegiances 
indicates a set of priorities which had nothing to do with loyalty to Rome . . . but were 
entirely concerned with personal feuding and pique, and the acquisition of plunder to retain 
his following’. 
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with the result that he was forced to take increasingly independent action 
in order to survive.?^ The continued political chaos and uncertainty 
meant that he was able, or — more accurately — required, to act in this 
manner for an extended period of time. The result was his slow 
transformation from imperial officer into a warlord.?” However, while 
Sarus’ case may be regarded as one of the earliest attested, it would 
soon find plenty of resonance in the destinies of other commanders 
and their warrior retinues in the late antique west. One could think of 
the spectacular odyssey of the former magister utriusque militiae 
Sebastianus and his soldiers of fortune, travelling considerable lengths 
through areas of the former or remaining empire, from Africa, to Italy, 
Constantinople, Sicily, Aquitaine, Tarraconensis and back to Africa, in 
search of military service (c.432—42). Equally, there is the Scirian prince 
Onoulphus, who after the disintegration of Attila's tribal empire 
roamed through the Balkans, became an eastern Roman magister 
militum, and eventually ended up serving his brother and rex Odoacer 
in Noricum and Italy. Last but not least, there is the Gepid prince 
Mundo, who alternated between Ostrogothic and eastern. Roman 


6 F M , : , 
°° He may also have incurred significant resentment in court circles for his botched attempt to 
y 8 


eliminate Alaric, resulting in the sack of Rome. During the period of c.410—55, nearly every 
senior western imperial magister militum praesentalis was a Roman (Constantius, Asterius, 
Castinus, Felix, Bonifatius, Sebastianus, Aëtius). The only noticeable exception to this 
pattern, and of whom we know more than just his name, is the Goth Sigisvult. Yet Sigisvult 
always played second fiddle to the likes of Aétius, see R. Mathisen, 'Sigisvult the Patrician, 
Maximinus the Arian, and Political Stratagems in the Western Roman Empire c. 425-440, 
EME 8.2 (1999), pp. 173-96. This pattern is usually seen as the backlash to Stilicho’s 
downfall, who in hostile circles was regarded as a semibarbarus traitor (e.g. Jones, Later 
Roman Empire, p. 177). However, we know of several individual non-Roman magistri (e.g. 
Allobichus, Ulfila) between Stilicho’s fall and Constantius (III) ascendancy. The real turning 
point for this shift may have been the sack of Rome in 410, after which Alaric’s prospects — 
he had also been negotiating for a magisterium — became null and void. After this calamity, 
Gothic commanders such as Sarus may have found themselves under a stigma hard to shake 
off. Indeed, even Ulfila is never heard of again after his successful participation in the defeat 
of Constantine III’s auxiliaries, which leaves one wondering what fate ever befell him. 

°7 For late Roman warlords see: C.R. Whittaker, ‘Landlords and Warlords in the Later Roman 
Empire’, in J. Rich and G. Shipley (eds), War and Society in the Roman world (New York, 
1993), pp. 277-302; J.H.W.G. Liebeschiietz, “Warlords and Landlords’, in P. Erdkamp (ed.), 
A Companion to the Roman Army (Chichester, 2007), pp. 479-94; Wijnendaele, 
"Warlordism'; Wijnendaele, 'Generalissimos and Warlords’. However, in “Warlordism’, I may 
have been too rigid in limiting warlord theory to cases inside the western Roman army, 
based on reservations about whether Alaric could be regarded as such given his title of rex 
(pp. 190-1, n. 17). Yet A. Gillett, “Was Ethnicity Politicized in the Earliest Medieval 
Kingdoms? in A. Gillett (ed.), On Barbarian Identity. Critical Approaches to Ethnicity in the 
Early Middle Ages (Turnhout, 2002), pp. 85-121 has made it clear that the vast majority of 
fifth-century reges did not attach an ethnic component to their title. Instead, a case could be 
made that the early fifth-century western reges also fit this warlord model, as recently 
demonstrated by Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, but further exploration of this issue 
would vastly exceed the scope of this article. 
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service in between a brief stint as an autonomous warlord near 
Sirmium.?* 

The example of Sarus matters considerably, since it is a well- 
documented micro-history of one of the most crucial dynamics in late 
antiquity's macro-history: the forced movement of people. In narratives 
that are often dominated by mass migrations, it is worthwhile to be 
reminded of the experience of individuals. In the resilient structures of 
the fourth-century empire, there is no reason why a former barbarian 
aristocrat could not have maintained a high command in the imperial 
army until retiring in peace after his tour of duty.?? One only has to 
think of the former rex Alamannorum Vadomarius, who, after a brief 
stint of hostility versus Julian, managed to secure a position as dux 
Phoenices and even magister militum vacans."°° Labels such as 
‘freebooter’ or condotierre would imply that Sarus had an active interest 
in maintaining a mobile existence selling his sword-services. Quod non. 
To do so would have meant remaining an outcast forever and this is 
precisely the destiny Alaric was facing following the sack of Rome. 
Most western Roman warlords used violence as a tool to achieve high 
rank and ultimately return to the imperial fold."°' After all, the only 
thing that could bring security was a legitimate imperial command. 
This dynamic eventually added one more ingredient to the volatile 
cocktail formerly known as ‘the fall of the Roman empire’. 


Ghent University 


?*. PLRE 2: "Sebastianus 3’, pp. 983-4; ‘Onoulphus’, p. 806. Note that PLRE 2: ‘Mundo’, pp. 767- 
8 and PLRE 3: ‘Mundus’, pp. 903-5 regard ‘Mundus’ and ‘Mundo’ as two different individuals, 
yet the arguments proposed by B. Croke, ‘Mundo the Gepid: From Freebooter to Roman 
General’, Chiron 12 (1982), pp. 125-35 still carry enough weight to favour identifying them as 
one and the same person. 

For the advancement of non-Roman officers into the upper echelons of empire, see now J. 
McLaughlin, “Bridging the Cultural Divide: Libanius, Ellebichus, and Letters to “Barbarian” 
Generals’, Journal of Late Antiquity 7.2 (2014), pp. 253-79; M. Kulikowski, ‘Regional 
Dynasties and Imperial Court’, in J. Wienand (ed.), Contested Monarchy: Integrating the 
Roman Empire in the Fourth Century AD (Oxford, 2015), pp. 135-50, at pp. 145-7. 

PLRE x: ‘Vadomarius’, p. 929; D. Woods, 'Ammianus Marcellinus and the Rex Alamannorum 
Vadomarius’, Mnemosyne 53 (2000), pp. 690—710. 

This is particularly well attested in the cases of Bonifatius, Aétius and Marcellinus. See J.W.P. 
Wijnendaele, The Last of the Romans. Bonifatius, Warlord and comes Africae (London and New 
York, 2015); J.W.P. Wijnendaele, “The Early Career of Aétius and the Murder of Felix’, Historia 
66.4 (2017), pp. 468-82; M. Kulikowski, ‘Marcellinus “of Dalmatia” and the Dissolution of the 
Fifth-Century Empire’, Byzantion 71.1 (2002), pp. 177-91. 
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Appendix 


The conflict between Athaulf and Sarus 


Recently, I proposed that we should associate Sarus with the Goths 
originally following Radagaisus, and not those of Alaric's forces. ^^ 
However, my reconstruction still leaves unresolved one of the great 
conundrums in Sarus' history: what was the origin of his feud with 
Athaulf? A re-evaluation of Sarus as one of Radagaisus' optimates forces 
us to reconsider their relationship. Both men were known for their 
grudge against each other.'^? I propose that this can be best explained if 
we accept the premise that not only Sarus, but Athaulf as well, were 
originally optimates of Radagaisus, and that Athaulf was responsible for 
the latters death. This can be deduced from Olympiodorus’ 
description of Athaulf’s murder at Barcelona in 415: 


Then Athaulf himself was killed while, as was his custom, he was 
spending some time in the stables inspecting his horses. His slayer 
was one of his own dependants, Dubius by name, who had been 
waiting the chance to avenge an old grudge. For long ago his 
master, a king of part of the Goths, had been slain by Athaulf, who 
afterwards took Dubius into his own service.'°* 


Olympiodorus does not reveal the identity of this PAE (king) and it is 
usually assumed that he refers to Sarus."® It is true that Athaulf had 
executed Sarus when the latter tried to join the Gallic usurper Jovinus 
in 412. Furthermore, Sarus’ brother Sengeric briefly succeeded Athaulf 
as Gothic rex.^^ Immediately after his succession, Sengeric murdered 
Athaulfs children, thereby suggesting further elements of feud. Yet I 
believe that Sarus cannot be the rex referred to in this Olympiodoran 
fragment. 

Firstly, Olympiodorus nowhere states that Sarus had been a rex. In 
fact, none of the fifth-century sources do. Only sixth-century authors 


10 See n. 20. 

3 Zos: Vl.13. 

104 Olympiod. Fr. 26: sita &vaipsitar Ki AdaodAgos, sic émrfjpnow t&v oikelov tuov, óc 
£(Ütoto abtd, čiatpiBov v TH immóvi àvoipet ó& abtdv sig tõv oiketov Tótðov 
Aotftoc tobvona, čyðpav noX.o1xv KaIpopvrAUKToas - ráa yàp TV ó toótov SecmdTNGS, 
uo(pag Pot0wijg phé, nò AdaobAMov üvnpnuévoc, && od Kai tov AobPiov Aaßòv 
AdaovdvAgos OKELMouTO . ó 08 t npóto Osonóu| àüpóvov TOV dEbTEPOV Owypf|cato. 
Translation: Blockley, Fragmentary Historians, p. 189. 

Oost, Galla Placidia, p. 134; Matthews, Western Aristocracies, p. 318; Blockley, Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians, p. 217; Wolfram, Goths, p. 165; Rousseau, 'Visigothic Migration’, p. 
356. Halsall, Barbarian Migrations, p. 204 (n. 83) acknowledges that it is often assumed that 
this Gothic rex is Sarus, but that this is not certain. 

16 PLRE 2: "Segericus , p. 987. 
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such as Jordanes and Marcellinus comes do so, but they were living and 
writing at a time that non-Roman leaders in western Europe had been 
formally institutionalized as reges.” It is important to appreciate that 
for the first decade of the fifth century, we only know of two Gothic 
leaders who are ascribed the tide of rex Alaric and Radagaisus. ^? 
Indeed, Orosius famously compared the two for that reason.^ 
Secondly, another argument against identifying the unnamed Gothic 
rex as Sarus is that the former's death happened ‘long ago’. By contrast, 
Sarus was only killed in 412 while Dubius murdered Athaulf in 415. It 
makes more sense to identify Dubius' master as Radagaisus, who was 
killed nearly a decade before Athaulf, hence ‘long ago’. Finally, in the 
same fragment Olympiodorus immediately relates that ‘Singeric, the 
brother of Sarus (6 tod Lapov áðsùpós Liyyépiyoc) succeeded 
Athaulf."° It can be reasonably claimed, therefore, that Olympiodorus 
regarded the unnamed Gothic rex and Sarus as two different individuals. 

That other sources did not mention Athaulf as having killed Radagaisus 
cannot necessarily be taken as proof against the hypothesis. Jordanes, for 
instance, omits significant strands of Gothic history from his work, 
including Radagaisus’ invasion and Sarus himself, since this does not fit 
his conception of a progressively forward development of the Amal and 
Balti dynasties." This is further underlined by the fact that only 
Olympiodorus mentions that Athaulf at his deathbed urged his brother 
to seek peace with the Romans, and that his children from his first 
marriage were murdered by his successor Sengeric."* Neither Athaulf’s 
brother, his first wife, or their children are attested in any other source. 
In fact, without the Olympiodorian tradition we would not even know 
there ever was an ongoing vendetta between Athaulf and Sarus. 

That Athaulf was Radagaisus’ killer is more plausible than it seems 
prima facie. Athaulf is first attested when Alaric finally marched on 
Italy in late 408. Zosimus introduces him without further ado as 
Alaric’s brother-in-law, who joined the Gothic rex with an army of 
Goths and Huns from Pannonia to Italy. This information provides 


9 


"°7 See n. T: 

18 For the inception of ‘kingship’ among the Goths in the early fifth century, see n. 13. For late 
antique kingship in general, see now Gillett, “Was Ethnicity Politicized?’; M. Kulikowski, 
‘The Western Kingdoms’, in S.F. Johnson (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity 
(Oxford, 2012), pp. 31-59. For a refreshingly original take on fifth- and early sixth-century 
reges as late Roman diadochoi, see Bórm, Westrom, pp. 14-17. 

"©? Oros. VII.37.8-9. 

"? Olympiod. Fr. 26.1. 

= W, Goffart, The Narrators of Barbarian History (AD 550-800): Jordanes, Gregory of Tours, Bede 
and Paul the Deacon (Princeton, 1988), p. 40. 

"* Olympiod. Fr. 26.1. 

"3 Zos. V.37.1. 
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us with a further hint that Athaulf may have originally been involved in 
the war with Radagaisus, since he is explicitly attested commanding both 
Gothic and Hunnic soldiers. Alaric is never known to have contracted the 
service of Huns, but Stilicho did have Uldin's Huns at his disposal during 
the war against Radagaisus."* As previously discussed, he still maintained 
a Hunnic bodyguard at the time of his downfall.’ Therefore, after Uldin 
retreated out of Italy after having fulfilled his contract, Stilicho may have 
retained several bands of Huns whom he maintained at his own 
expense.” 

That Athaulf was Alaric’s brother-in-law, further lends credibility to 
the possibility that both future kings hailed from different Gothic 
groups. It was a recurring strategy among fifth-century western Roman 
generals, which both Alaric and Athaulf were before Stilicho’s downfall, 
to broker marriage alliances with colleagues or other members of the 
military aristocracy.” For Alaric, it would have been rewarding to set 
up such an alliance with a man who could hold allegiance over 
additional manpower currently outside his own reach. Most likely, 
Stilicho had given Athaulf a minor office such as dux or comes in 
Pannonia with a mixed force of Goths and Huns to replace Alaric, 
when the latter moved on to Epirus in 407."° Athaulf may have 
received this office as a reward for executing Radagaisus after the 
latter’s capture. In fact, this is exactly what happened to Heraclianus, 
who was awarded the office of comes Africae for executing Stilicho 
himself in 408."° Similar motivations inspired the Gallic aristocrat 
Ecdicius in 411 to murder his friend Ellobich, a general of the usurper 
Constantine III. Ecdicius presented Ellobich’s head to Honorius 
general Constantius, ‘hoping to receive great gifts and high honour as a 
reward’ (¿m Anii ueyóáXov SOpov xai tius). ”? By executing his 
former rex, Athaulf may have demonstrated his staunch willingness to 


"^ Oros. VIL37.12; Chron. Gall. 452, 52; Zos. V.24.4—6. 

"5 Zos. V.34.1. 

Delaplace, La fin de l'Empire romain, p. 147 regards these as bucellaires huns, which is plausible. 
A. Schwarcz, ‘Marriage and Power Politics in the Fifth Century’, Medieval Prosopography 24 
(2003), pp. 35-44; B. Croke, “Dynasty and Aristocracy in the Fifth Century’, in M. Maas 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Attila (Cambridge, 2014), pp. 98-124; 
Wijnendaele ‘Generalissimos and Warlords’, pp. 440-3. 

J.J. Wilkes, ‘A Pannonian Refugee of Quality at Salona’, Phoenix 26.4 (1972), pp. 377-93, at p. 
386 asserts that Athaulf already took over Pannonia Prima in 40s, after Alaric had secured Savia 
earlier in 402. Athaulf is only attested in 408 as commanding an army of Goths and Huns in 
Pannonia and I propose that this was a result of Stilicho having stationed him there after 
Radagaisus’ defeat. Burns, Barbarians within the Gates, p. 227 also describes Athaulf as 
commanding a Roman force but exclusively consisting of Goths and Huns. He does not 
contemplate, however, how Athaulf could have obtained such a position and force in 
imperial service. 

=> Zos. V.37.6. 

7? Sozom. IX.15. 
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serve Stilicho. If so, it is likely to have triggered an irreversible rift with 
Sarus, who had probably surrendered under extreme duress at Faesulae, 
resulting in a mutual grudge for the rest of their lives." 

If the hypothesis stands that the unnamed rex killed by Athaulf is 
Radagaisus, then Dubius will have originally been a follower of 
Radagaisus as well. Here one should consider that Dubius is explicitly 
described as one of Athaulf^s oikgCcv."^ While this could simply mean 
he was one of Athaulf's retainers, one also has to consider the more 
general Ancient Greek meaning of a person of lower status serving in a 
man's household — a dependant or even ‘personal property’, i.e. a 
slave.^? This better fits the general context of Athaulfs murder. 
Olympiodorus says that Dubius killed Athaulf when the latter was 
inspecting his horses. Secondly, Jordanes mentions that Athaulf 
frequently mocked Dubius (for reasons unknown transformed to 
‘Everulf) for his short stature. ^^ While the motive the two authors 
ascribe for the murder naturally differs, a slave or household dependant 
seems to make for a much more likely stable attendant and person to 
ridicule than an elite warrior (unless one supposes Athaulf needed 
protection from his own horses). It should be underlined here that the 
defeat of Radagaisus witnessed the mass enslavement of Goths to such 
an extent that the slave market allegedly crashed." As such, Dubius 
may have been enslaved after Radagaisus’ defeat and given to Athaulf as 
a reward."^ After nearly a decade, Dubius finally avenged both his lord 
and this insult. 


Wolfram, Goths, p. 166 opaquely suggests that ‘the fall of Radagaisus or the slaughter of 

Stilicho's Hunnic bodyguard made Sarus and Athaulf enemies in case of a blood feud’. 

Wolfram himself never elaborated on the former suggestion and favoured the latter, but see 

n. 42 above. 

7* Olympiod. Fr. 26.1. 

See, for instance, Attila’s envoys denigrating Theodosius II as the former’s oixétng (Priscus Fr. 

15.2), after the emperor’s failed attempt to have the Hun leader assassinated in 449. 

7^ Jord. Get. 163 = Jordanes, Gothic History: ed. T. Mommsen, MGH AA 5.1, Iordanis Romana et 
Getica (Berlin, 1882); translation: C.C. Mierow, The Gothic History of Jordanes (New York, 
1915). 

25 Oros. VII.37.16. 

?6 DIRE 2 records neither Dubius nor Everulf. 
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